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acknowledge how much his country owed him and
when the friends who mourn for him will derive con-
solation from the reflection that he died as he had
lived and as he desired to live a:nd to die, devoting
the whole energies of his pure and noble nature
to the service of his country without one thought for
himself."

In a letter to Sir Arthur Lyttelton-Annesley in 1894,
Russell pointed out that the thunder and lightning
directed against Lord Raglan from Printing House
Square had " ceased to roll and flash for months before
the attack on Sebastopol of June i8th," and that as
Lord Raglan died on June 26th he did not live to read
the Times article on that day's fighting. That proves,
at all events, that Lord Raglan did not sink under the
immediate weight of the attacks in the Times> whether
by Russell or by writers of leading articles. But
probably it was never contended in anything more
than a metaphorical sense that he did so. It has
already been admitted that Russell did not know, and
could not have guessed, what an immense volume of
pompous, fussy, and superfluous correspondence
engaged Lord Raglan's attention. If he had suspected
the truth he could not have allowed Delane to infer
that Lord Raglan was prevented merely by indifference
from visiting his men and the hospitals; but it would
still have been perfectly open to him to argue that a
greater man than Lord Raglan would have swept
aside that monstrous correspondence as irrelevant
and even impertinent.

Russell not only suffered much abuse in the Crimea;
he made powerful enemies at home. The Prince
Consort wrote of him as a "miserable scribbler";
and even some of his friends and declared admirers
remained in disagreement with him on many points